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or graph illustrating and amplifying it. The discussion is concerned largely 
with the interpretation and the explanation of the tables and figures. The 
general conclusions are brought together at the close of the study. 

In dealing with the high school as a whole Mr. Smith classified them into 
two general divisions, city high schools and township high schools. These 
again are classified as to size. For example, Class A, high schools having 1 to 
100 pupils; Class B, high schools having 101 to 200 pupils; Class C, high 
schools having 201 to 300 pupils; Class D, high schools having 301 to 500 
pupils; Class E, high schools having 501 and over. By using such a scheme 
of classification Mr. Smith has been able to present his material in a much more 
convenient and usable form. 

The study shows painstaking care and much thought. It will, no doubt, 
prove to be a valuable model for subsequent studies along this line. While 
it will be of chief value to the secondary-school men of Illinois it will never- 
theless be of almost equal value to students of secondary education in all 
sections of the country. 

Robbins, Charles L. The School as a Social Institution. An Introduction 

to the Study of Social Education. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1018. 

Pp. xvi+470. 

In his Preface the author states that the purpose of this book is to make 
available for teachers, social workers, and citizens interested in social problems 
such a survey of the school as will present in a brief, comprehensive manner 
the social significance of its educational work, its relation to other institutions 
and forces, its function as a determining and controlling force, its work as a 
protective agency, and its service as a community center. In carrying out 
this ambitious purpose the author discusses at some length the following 
general topics: evolution of the idea of school as a social institution, the social 
ideals of the school, social conditions which control the school, the reaction of 
the school upon society, the school as a protective agency, the school as a 
selective agency, the school as a guiding institution, the school as an instru- 
ment of control, the school as a community center, organization as a social 
problem, private schools and public education, the course of study, nature and 
types of method, and the teacher. To each of these topics a chapter is devoted. 

The book seems to have been written to supply a need for a text in this 
field. The general plan of the author as applied to each chapter is, first, to 
give a quotation from a well-known writer in the field of education bearing on 
the subject of the chapter. Next follows the general discussion, which is out- 
lined by means of topical and marginal headings; and finally the chapter closes 
with a brief bibliography on the subject under immediate discussion. The 
treatment as a whole is fresh and up to date. Secondary authorities have 
been used almost exclusively. The author has shown quite a great deal of 
skill in selecting the best from the great number of writers in this field and 
presenting it in a well-organized, attractive* and convincing form. Those 
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interested in texts in the field of social education will do well to give Mr. Rob- 
bins' book some careful consideration before selecting one for use. 

Hoixister, Horace A. The Township and Community High School Move- 
ment in Illinois. Washington: Government Printing Office, 191 7. 
Pp. 48. 

The township and community high-school movement has made great 
progress in the state of Illinois during the last two decades. Fortunately for 
those interested in the movement there have recently appeared two pamphlets 
which discuss it in nearly all of its phases. These pamphlets are the one under 
review here and Principal Smith's Illinois High Schools, reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Besides a short history of the movement in Illinois Mr. Hollister discusses 
the material advantages of such schools, relates rather detailed account of 
particular schools, and presents material illustrative of some educational 
advantages of community high schools. The special features of the pamphlet 
are fourteen plates portraying actual work, a list of all such schools, and a 
map of Illinois showing the location of each. The pamphlet ought to be of 
interest and value to persons interested in forward movements in secondary 
education. 

Thorndike, Lynn. The History of Medieval Europe. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1017. Pp. xx+682. 

On the basis of merit Professor Thorndike's book should receive much more 
space than can be allotted to it in this review. In the first place, the book is 
a fresh, scholarly, and up-to-date treatment of mediaeval history by an experi- 
enced and successful teacher of the subject. It is planned and written both for 
the college student and the general reader. The development of Europe and 
its civilization, from the decline of the Roman Empire to the opening of the 
sixteenth century, is the author's theme. The general plan is to treat mediaeval 
Europe as a whole rather than give the respective histories of individual nations, 
such as France, England, Germany, and Italy. In other words, Professor 
Thorndike has written a history of mediaeval Europe rather than a separate 
history of the foregoing countries during this period. To the American 
reader such a treatment is very advantageous, since he is usually interested 
in movements that affected Europe as a whole rather than in individual 
countries. 

The features of the book which add to its value as a text are a number of 
excellent maps, a chronological table, exercises and readings at the end of each 
chapter, avoidance of long quotations and footnotes, an unusually full index, 
and a system of marginal headings. 

The book has already been adopted as a text in a long list of colleges. It 
is too difficult for average high-school students and should not be added to 
high-school libraries except for the use of the teacher and a few students of 
considerable historical ability. 



